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We must always think our opinions are right, 
but not think our opinions right always. 
WHATELY. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
IF I WERE A BOY. 


BY OTIS ORMSBY. 


Ir I were a boy with a pair of bright eyes, 
I'd enjoy the beauty of earth, sea, and skies. 
With wide open mind, in the wide open air, 
Vd see all I could of the good and the fair. 


If I were a boy with a pair of sharp ears, 

I'd listen, and learn all the loves and the fears 
Of the birds in their nests, the crickets and bees, 
And whatever lives ’mong the bushes and trees. 


If I were a boy with a pair of stout feet, 

Id stand square on my own. Half-way would I 
meet 

At my work or my play the thing to be done, 

And keep pace with the rest in shade or in sun. 


If I were a boy with a pair of strong hands, 

Id learn to do quick what the moment demands,— 
Play ball, climb a tree, pull an oar, fly a kite: 
Whatever I did would be done with my might. 


If I were a boy with a mind of my own, 

Td ask all the questionsI pleased. Whatis known 

Td try to find out; what is not I would doubt. 

My “yes” I’d make clear, and my “no” I’d make 
" stout. 


If I were a boy with a heart all a-jig 

With delight, I'd not worry ’bout being big. 
Td live in the light of to-day. I’d enjoy 
Just as long as I could the life of a boy. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MRS. STOWE. 
BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 


ARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S father and 
mother were “two of the best folks that 
ever lived on earth.” She had the happy 

childhood often found when one belongs to a large 
family of children, so large that there is a little 
wholesome neglect and individuality is not re- 
pressed. She was the seventh child, when the 
oldest was but eleven years older than herself. 
The cheerfulness of the Beecher family was also 
due in a measure to the pure air and beautiful 
scenery by which they were surrounded. They 
lived in Litchfield, Conn. Litchfield Hill was high 
enough to be breezy and healthy. The children 
roamed through the woods, climbed the ledges of 
rocks, rambled by the brooks, or fished in the 
ponds. Mrs. Stowe writes: “I remember when 
the wood was all in, and piled, and the chips swept 
up, then father tackled the horse into the cart, and 
proclaimed a grand fishing party down to Little 
Pond; and how we all floated among the lily-pads 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


in our boat, christened ‘The Yellow Perch,’ and 
every one of us caught a string of fish which we 
displayed in triumph on our return.” 

She said afterward that she was educated “ first 
and foremost by Nature, wonderful, beautiful, 
ever-changing as she is in that cloudland, Litch- 
field. There were the crisp apples of the pink 
azalea, honeysuckle-apples as we called them; 


there were scarlet wintergreen berries; there were 
pink-shell blossoms of trailing arbutus and feath- 
ers of ground pine; there were blue and white 
and yellow violets, and crowfoot and bloodroot 
and wild anemone, and other quaint forest treas- 
ures.” 

There was homely work for all,— for instance, a 
barrel of apple sauce was made in the fall, which 
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the children ate through the winter with their 
bread instead of butter. The father worked the 
apple-parer, and the children took turns with him 
in repeating what they could remember of Scott’s 
novels. Harriet and her brother George read 
“Tvanhoe” seven times. 

At twelve the minister’s daughter chose for her 
subject in the list given for the compositions at 
school, “Can the Immortality of the Soul be 
proved by the Light of Nature?” “When mine 
was read,” she says, “I noticed that father bright- 
ened and looked interested. ‘Who wrote that 
composition? ’ he asked of Mr. Bruce, the teacher. 
‘Your daughter, sir,’ was the answer. There was 
no mistaking father’s face when he was pleased, 
and to have interested him was past all juvenile 
triumph.” 

When she was seven years old, she had learned 
twenty-seven hymns and two long chapters of the 
Bible. The books in her father’s library were ser- 
mons or “Calls, Appeals, and Rejoinders.” As 
her step-mother wrote of her, “Harriet reads 
everything she can lay her hands on, and sews and 
knits diligently.” We can picture the blue-eyed 
girl with brown curls sewing faithfully the long 
seams that must be done by hand in those days 
and at the same time puzzling over the books on 
predestination, free will, and immortality of the 
soul that she had found in her father’s study. She 
says: “ There was aside closet full of documents,— 
a weltering ocean of pamphlets, in which I dug and 
toiled for hours, to be repaid by disinterring a de- 
licious morsel of a‘ Don Quixote,’ that had once 
been a book. The turning up of such a fragment 
seemed like the rising of an enchanted island out 
of an ocean of mud.” Perhaps the little curly 
head was fighting the windmills with Don Quixote 
or picturing a tournament with Ivanhoe as she pa- 
tiently stitched and knit. 

Later she was sent to her sister Catharine’s 
school at Hartford, and soon secured a position as 
pupil-teacher in the school. 

At the age of twenty-five she was married to 
Prof. Calvin Stowe, professor of Biblical The- 
ology. Of his encouragement in her literary work 
we are. assured by an extract from a letter he 
wrote to her during a brief absence: “God has 
written it in his book that you must be a literary 
woman.” Prof. Stowe was poor. His wife some- 
times took boarders or taught or wrote a sketch 
for a newspaper to eke out his small salary. She 
had the care of her children and family; and the 
shy, modest wife of a college professor seemed 
devoted to her small round of duties. But her 
heart was stirred: the Fugitive Slave Law was 
sending colored people back to slavery: and Mrs. 
Stowe, in her agony of sympathy with the suffer- 
ing of the slaves, wrote, or improvised, ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” As she said many years later, “I 
did not write that book. God put a pen in my hand: 
he wrote it.” 

Its success was unparallelled. Within a year three 
hundred thousand copies were sold in the United 
States alone. In England forty editions appeared. 
It has been translated into every European lan- 
guage. Mrs. Stowe’s dramatic instinct for story- 
telling, her vivid presentation of scene and char- 
acter, the truthfulness and force with which she 
described the horrors of slavery, have made it the 
most popular book of our time. Longfellow 
wrote, “It is one of the greatest triumphs re- 
corded in literary history, to say nothing of the 
higher triumph of its moral effect.” 

When Prof. Stowe and his wife went to Eng- 
land the next year for the rest she needed, they 
were astonished at the welcome she received. 
Immense public meetings were held at Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh,— indeed, at every large city 
that they visited. Her carriage was stopped, to be 
filled with offerings of flowers, A more substan- 


tial gift, if not as poetical and picturesque, was 
the penny offering from people of all ranks. It 
amounted to one thousand sovereigns, presented on 
a beautiful silver salver. 

After her return she wrote several stories, all 
of which are well written and popular; but none 
had the brilliant success of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

She was forty years old when she wrote this 
first wonderful story. As she wrote of herself, “I 
am a little bit of a woman, rather more than forty, 
as withered and dry as a pinch of snuff; never 
very well worth looking at in my best days, and 
now a decidedly used-up article.” But Mrs. Field 
tells us that at a reception in Boston “the hostess 
drew me aside, saying, ‘ Why did you never tell me 
that Mrs. Stowe was beautiful?’ In the ardor of 
conversation, her eyes shining and awake, but 
filled with great softness, her abundant curling 
hair rippling naturally about her head and falling a 
little at the sides, I quite agreed with the lady of 
the house.” 

It was her sensitive, loving soul that made her 
beautiful. ‘Her tender ways were inexpressibly 
touching.” 

Early in life she had written to her brother: “I 
wish I could bring myself to feel perfectly indif- 
ferent to the opinions of others. I believe there 
never was a person more dependent on the good 
and evil opinions of those around thanI am. This 
desire to be loved forms, I fear, the great motive 
of all my actions.” 


FRIENDS. 


Norru Wind came whistling through the wood 
Where the tender sweet things grew,— 

The tall, fair ferns and the maiden’s hair 
And the gentle gentians blue. 

“It’s very cold: are we growing old?” 
They sighed, ‘* What shall we do?” 


The sigh went up to the loving leaves. 
“We must help,” they whispered low. 
“They are frightened and weak, O brave old 
trees! : 
But we love you well, you know.” 
And the trees said: “ We are strong. Make haste! 
Down to the darlings go.” 


So the leaves went floating, floating down, 
All yellow and brown and red; 
And the frail, little, trembling, thankful things 
Lay still, and were comforted ; 
And the blue sky smiled through the bare old trees 
Down on their safe, warm bed. 
L. G. WARNER. 
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QUEER. NESTING-PLACES. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


HE nesting instinct, so remarkable in birds, 
—and in insects as well,— shows every 
possible gradation from the practice of 

laying the eggs on the bare ground to the erection 
of such wonderful structures as those of the 
weaver-bird and the tailor-bird. 

Odd freaks, or stress of circumstances, has 
often led the feathered tribe to choose singular 
nesting-places; and many insects have shown 
much ingenuity in the choice or construction of 
such an abode. 

In the picture gallery of Charlton Park, Lord 
Suffolk’s place, near Malmesbury, England, is a 
glass case containing the skin and feathers of a big 
crow. The creature had been caught and nailed 
to a tree with other vermin, a fate which so many 
thousands of crows share yearly that there is noth- 
ing odd init. The extraordinary part of the mat- 
ter is that, in the shelter of his wings, where his 


body was before it decayed, a little wren had built 
itself an exceedingly little nest. With wonderful 
dexterity the tiny bird had contrived to fasten to- 
gether the wings of his dead enemy, whose body 
he proposed to utilize. The entrance to the nest 
was where the crow’s breast had been; and here 
the family of little wrens was reared. ‘The nest 
was observed; and, when its occupants had flown 
away, Lord Suffolk had it carefully removed and 
placed in his picture gallery. 

A curious bird story comes from Germany. At 
the goods station of Jessen a little wagtail chose 
to build her nest in the chest of the goods wagon. 
The bird deposited four eggs, and remained firmly 
fixed in her nest till she had hatched her young. 
The wagon made from six to eight journeys a 
day; but the bird was in no way incommoded, and 
remained in full possession of her nest through all 
the service. When a stoppage was made at the 
end of the journey, she fed the little ones. 

A jeweller in San Antonio, Texas, has a very 
great curiosity in the shape of a small, round 
clock, such as is sold generally for about two 
dollars, containing a hornet’s nest. A young man 
brought it to him, saying his mother had had it 
repaired only a few weeks before, and it wouldn’t 
work. When the jeweller came to open the clock, 
what was his astonishment to find a beautifully 
constructed wasp’s nest, or “mud-thrower’s,” as 
they are called thereabouts. So pleased was he 
with the novel sight that he gave the young man a 
new clock for the old one, and had the curiosity 
photographed. The industrious little animals en- 
tered through the hole in the top of the clock 
where the hammer of the alarm works, and pro- 
ceeded to make themselves at home. 

There is a theory in North Germany and Swabia 
that, when a nest is manufactured for the stork, 
which is occasionally done by putting up an old 
cart-wheel with boughs twined round the spokes, 
he will testify his gratitude to the owner of the 
house by throwing down a feather the first year, 
an egg the second year, and the third year a young 
stork. Then he recommences with the feather, 
and so on. 

During the holidays of Easter week a robin flew 
in at the open window of a school-room in the vil- 
lage of Colwich, England, and built her nest be- 
tween two parcels of books on a shelf. On the re- 
assembling of the school the nest was shown to the 
boys, who were told not to molest the feathered 
intruder or her nest, and the window was kept 
open for her accommodation. Although there 
were nearly a hnndred boys in the school daily, 
no mischievous hand was raised to interfere with 
the operations of the confiding redbreast; and she 
was allowed for five weeks to fly in and out un- 
molested, to lay her eggs and hatch her young, 
and at last to take them all off in safety. Her 
mate would not enter the school-room, but would 
bring insects and other food to the window or a 
neighboring tree, where the female would repair 
to receive them. 

In the city of Soleure, Switzerland, there are 
quite a number of watch manufactories. The 
owner of one of them recently discovered on a 
tree in his garden a wagtail’s nest constructed 
entirely of steel springs, and measuring nearly 
five inches in length. This nest, which was con- 
structed with admirable skill, has been deposited 
in the Cabinet of Natural History of Soleure. 

There can be seen from the window of a coun- 
try house near Petersburg, Va., a sparrow’s nest 
which upsets all the statements that can be found 
in all the books about birds. About level with the 
second story window of the house, in the trunk of 
an old apple-tree, two sparrows began last April 
to excavate a domicile. They didn’t go to work as 
they ought to have done, according to the histori- 
ans, and with twigs and leaf and scraps in general 
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lace up a nest in the branches, nor store away 
their little home in some cosey corner of a water 
They cast tradition to the winds, and 
organized a tunnelling company to bore a hole in 
the tree. They elected themselves president and 
vice-president, director, secretary, and treasurer, 
sub-let the contract to themselves, took all the 
stock at par, and, without even a paragraph in the 
papers to announce the event, stuck their bills 
bravely into the crumbling bark of the old apple- 
tree. Day after day they worked, turn and turn 
about; that is, first Mr. Sparrow stuck his bill 
into the tree, pulled out as much of the decayed 
wood as he could, and then flew away. Mrs. 
Sparrow repeated the operation. Both of them 
very deliberately betook themselves to neighboring 
twigs and spat out the billful of wood. In this 
way, after nearly a week’s labor, these two 
pioneers in sparrow engineering contrived to carve 
out a room in the tree large enough to hold them, 
and still leave space for the eggs in prospect. 
After the two had gone to housekeeping in proper 
style, two impudent blue jays came rollicking 
along from the South, and, espying this extraordi- 
nary cave dwelling of the Anglo-American birds, 
thought it would be just the place for them. So 
they tried by strategy and force to evict the spar- 
rows; but they didn’t succeed in their) piratical 
endeavors, and the original builders held posses- 
sion of their strange home. 


A CHANCE. 


“ Give me a chance,” an acorn said, 
“And I'll grow to a mighty tree; 

And then, perchance, on a summer's day, 
In my shadow I'll shelter thee.” 


“ Give me a chance,” said the rose-bush small, 
“And I'll bloom with a beauty rare ; 

And out of my heart, in its gratitude, 
For you I will scent the air.” 


“ Give me a chance,” said a bobolink, 
“And [ll sing you a merry song, 

That will throb in your heart, like a bit of heaven, 
Throughout your whole life long.” 


“ Give me a chance,” said a little child, 
*And I'll touch that heart of thine ; 
And thou wilt feel as once thou felt, 


When the world was all divine.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CLOUD LESSONS. 
BY MARY JOSLYN SMITH. 


SUMMER in the White Mountains or 
among any mountains leads one to a keen 
sense of the wisdom and power of the 

Creator. The earth, lying between two great 
oceans, is provided against the harm that might 
come from the waters by the “sublime crest of 
America,” running from north to south. 

Sitting at the foot of some mountain, one may 
watch with never ceaseless interest the light and 
shade, the fog and mist, as it veils and unveils the 
wonderful mountain. 

It was in one of the restful summers at the 
White Mountains that I watched the clouds, and 
began to wish to study them. Some days sitting 
quietly and watching, others climbing about, I 
realized, with the French writer, that one can 
make more ascents or descend more precipices 
within themselves than is made by any mountain 
climber. 

I would watch the beautiful rainbow colors that 
rested on the crags or that seemed to leap from 
one to another, or I would see the cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand come so swiftly that it would 


make us all afraid; for then we were hemmed in 
by a wall of blackness on every hand. 

Among the mountains the people have learned 
to distinguish the black and white fog; but often 
they must get up on high enough ground to look 
down upon the fog- before they can tell about it. 

Other days the mountains seemed to summon 
me; and, when [ ascended Mt. Adams or Mt. 
Jefferson, or Clay, Washington, Monroe, Pleasant, 
Franklin, or Clinton, I was above the’ clouds. 
There I learned that storms have their own charac- 
ter; and, that as you go above the earth-clouds, 
so there may be the relief from clouds of the soul 
by looking and climbing upward. 

In those rest days I had no text-books by which 
to study clouds; and I turned to the Bible for in- 
formation about the mysteries and illusions that 
had so interested me. 

“Stand thou still, that I may show thee the word 
of God.” Sam. ix. 27. In the hours of storm I 
found Gen. ix. 13, 14. “I do set my bow in the 
cloud; and it shall come to pass, when I bring a 
cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in 
the cloud. And I will look upon it, that it may be 
the everlasting covenant between God and every 
living creature.” So the cloud becomes a promise. 

Then the cloud that came between the camp of 
the Egyptians and the camp of Israel: “It was a 
cloud of darkness to them, but it gave light to 
these.” Ex. xiv. 20. So the other side of a seeming 
cloud may have light and give light. 

Ex. xl. 34, 37. “ When the cloud was taken up 
from oyer the tabernacle, the children of Israel went 
onward in all their journey; but, if the cloud were 
not taken up, then they journeyed not until the 
cloud was taken up.” So between the lines I read 
that there were times in which the children of God 
should rest and wait patiently. 

Ex. xl. 34. “A cloud covered the tent of the 
congregation, and the glory of the Lord filled the 
tabernacle.” 

Ex. xvi. 10. “ Behold, the glory of the Lord 
appeared in the cloud.” Yet how often we say: 
“How doth God know? Can he judge through the 
dark cloud?” 

Ex. xix. 9. “And the Lord said unto Moses, Lo, 
I come to you in a thick cloud, that the people 
may hear.” 

Ex. xix. 16. “ There were thunders and light- 
nings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, so that all 
the people in the camp trembled.” -Yet God says, 
“J will appear in a cloud upon the mercy-seat.” 

While I am studying the clouds, I read in Job 
xxxvi. 29 : “Can any understand the spreading of the 
clouds?” 382. “ With clouds he covereth the light, 
and commandeth it not to shine by the cloud that 
cometh betwixt.” 

Job. xxxvii. 16. “ Dost thou know the balancings 
of the clouds, the wondrous works of Him which is 
perfect in knowledge?” 

As I watched the great number of clouds, I read: 
“Who can number the clouds in wisdom? Canst 
thou lift thy voice to the clouds, that abundance of 
water may cover thee?” Job xxxviii. 37. 

I watched the swiftness of the clouds; and I 
read, “ Behold, the Lord rideth on a swift cloud.” 
Tea. xix, 1. 

As I wondered whether the clouds and storms 
have any laws, J read Prov. ili. 20. “By his 
knowledge the depths are broken up, and the clouds 
drop down dew.” 

Shall we be specially anxious when we can read 
Psalm xxxvi. 5: “Thy merey, O Lord, is in the 
heavens; and thy faithfulness reacheth unto the 
clouds. Thy righteousness is like the great 
mountains.” 

Isa. xliv. 22. “Ihave blotted out, as a thick cloud, 
thy transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy sins.” 

In Nah. i. 3, “The Lord hath his way in the 
whirlwind, and the clouds are the dust of his feet.” 


In the New Testament, too, we find many 
beautiful cloud lessons. While he yet spake, “Be- 
hold, a bright cloud overshadowed them, and a voice 
out of the cloud, which said This is my beloved Son: 
hear ye him.” “And then shall they see the Son 
of Man coming in a cloud, with power and great 
glory.” 

Every light and phase of clouds seems to have a 
description in the Bible. Rev. x. 1. “And I saw 
another mighty angel, clothed with a cloud; and a 
rainbow was upon his head.” 

Rey. xiv. 14. “And I looked, and behold a white 
cloud, and upon the cloud one sat like unto the 
Son of man, having on his head a golden crown, 
and in his hand a sharp sickle.” 

In the Alps there are three altars erected among 
the great mountains,— one to the God of nature, 
Jupiter; another to heroic strength, Hercules; and 
another to the peace of the world. But here in 
the White Mountains I would erect one altar, 
dedicated “to God’s word.” 


THE NORTHERN SEAS. 

Ur! up! let us a voyage take. 
Why sit we here at ease? 

Find us a vessel tight and snug, 
Bound for the northern seas. 


I long to see the Northern Lights 
With their rushing splendors fly, 
Like living things with flaming wings, 

Wide o’er the wondrous sky. 


I long to see those icebergs vast, 
With heads all crowned with snow, 
Whose green roots sleep in the awful deep, 
Two hundred fathoms low. 


I long to hear the thundering crash 
Of their terrific fall ; 

And the echoes from a thousand cliffs, 
Like lonely voices call. 


There shall we see the fierce white bear, 
The sleepy seals aground, 

And the spouting whales, that to and fro 
Sail with a dreary sound. 


There we may tread on depths of ice 
That the hairy mammoth hide, 

Perfect as when, in times of old, 
The mighty creature died. 


And while the unsetting sun shines on 
Through the still heaven’s deep blue, 
We'll traverse the azure waves, the herds 

Of the dread sea-horse to view. 


We'll pass the shores of solemn pine, 
Where wolves and black bears prowl, 

And away to the rocky isles of mist, 
To rouse the northern fowl. 


Up there shall start ten thousand wings, 
With a rushing, whistling din; 

Up shall the auk and fulmar start, 
All but the fat penguin. 


And there in the wastes of the silent sky, 
With the silent earth below, 

We shall see far off to his lonely rock 
The lonely eagle go. 


Then softly, softly, will we tread 
By inland streams, to see 
Where the pelican of the silent North 
Sits there all silently. 
Wiuram Howirr. 


If men are so wicked with religion, what would 
they be without it ? FRANKLIN. 
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THE SINGING LESSON. 


A NIGHTINGALE made a mistake ; 
She sang a few notes out of tune; 
Her heart was ready to break, 
And she hid from the moon. 

She wrung her claws, poor thing, 
But was far too proud to speak ; 
She tucked her head under her wing, 

And pretended to be asleep. 


A lark, arm in arm with a thrush, 
Came sauntering up to the place ; 
The nightingale felt herself blush, 
Though feathers hid her face ; 
She knew they had heard her song, 
She felt them snicker and sneer; 
She thought this life was too long, 
And wished she could skip a year. 


“© nightingale!” cooed a dove; 
“© nightingale! what’s the use, 
You bird of beauty and love, 
Why behave like a goose? 
Don’t skulk away from our sight, 
Like a common, contemptible fowl; 
You bird of joy and delight, 
Why behave like an owl? 


“Only think of all you have done ; 
Only think of all you can do; 

A false note is really fun 
From such a bird as you! 

Lift up your proud little crest; 
Open your musical beak ; 

Other birds have to do their best; 
You need only to speak.” 


The nightingale shyly took 
Her head from under her wing, 
And, giving the dove a look, 
Straightway began to sing. 
There was never a bird could pass ; 
The night was divinely calm, 
And the people stood on the grass 
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JESUS BLESSING CHILDREN. ' 


radishes, carrots, cauliflowers, and cab- 
bage, which they call “ big leaves.” 

Over at the Anvik School the schol- 
ars are unusually smart, talk English 
well, and learn psalms and hymns by 
heart, just as do Mr. Horton’s Sunday- 
school readers, and eat the bread and 
boiled rice which Margaret, a little girl 
only ten years old, knows how to cook. 
She keeps her kitchen neat and cleans 
grouse well, which most of Mr. Hor- 
ton’s readers cannot do. 

In still another village the Moravian 
school-boys have taken matters into 
their own hands, and driven off the 
Shamans. For, when the minister was 
ill with pneumonia, these quack doctors 
said they had made him sick on pur- 
pose that he might die, and that they 
were going to do the same to the 
teachers and missionaries. So the 
boys formed an opposition party, held 
prayer-meetings, and spoke and prayed 
so earnestly in their boyish way that 
their fathers cried, and gave up beliey- 
ing any more in the Shamans. 

Not far off from this place, as dis- 
tances are counted at the north pole, 
in the school at Kadiak the children 
have formed a little temperance society, 
and have a great deal more work to do 
in it than in Massachusetts temperance 
bands; for Alaskan fathers are more 
fond of drinking than men elsewhere, 
and it is a hard job to persuade them 
to give up liquor. 

Before these schools were started, 
children had unhappy lives. They 
never knew what was going to happen. 
One poor little fellow, only two years 
old, was so sick that his folk grew 
tired of nursing him, and took him 
down to the water’s edge at low tide 


(the water was horribly cold), that he 


To hear the wonderful psalm ! 


The nightingale did not care, 
She only sang to the skies; 
Her song ascended there, 
And there she fixed her eyes. 
The people that stood below 
She knew but little about; 
And this story’s a moral, I know, 
If you'll try to find it out! 
JEAN INGELOW. 
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REINDEER AND SCHOOLS IN ALASKA. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


bh O-HOOK! Oo-hook!” called out the men 

who were watching a boy slowly reading 

a sentence written on the blackboard. 
As he stumbled over a word, again they shouted 
“ Oo-hook! ” which is just the same as if they had 
said, “ Go it faster! ”’— the exclamation they use to 
their dogs to hurry them along over the ice and 
snow of St. Lawrence Island in Bering Sea, almost 
under the arctic circle. 

The men are not allowed to go to school, be- 
cause they are too old to be in the same class with 
their sons; but every moment they are not at 
work they spend in the school-room, observing 
the children as they copy short sentences on 
paper, or, what they like better, hearing them read 
English. 

When a father calls out to his son, * Oo-hook!” 
the boy does hurry even more than when his 
teacher speaks. 


It isa big school of all grades of cousins, for 
Alaskan families intermarry. When it opened for 
the first time, Nov. 1, 1894, the whole village 
was as excited as if it had been going on a 
gold hunt, just as it was when, after a long 
while, a sewing-machine and a cabinet organ 
arrived. 

After school is over, if the days are fine, teach- 
ers and pupils go out for fun on the ice, sliding 
down small icebergs,— how do they ever get up 
them?— or go toa pond, where the teachers put on 
skates, and away they go, to the envy and amaze- 
ment of the natives. 

One night the school-house was as useful in 
saving men’s lives as in teaching children by day. 
A big snow-storm had set in, hiding the village. So 
its bell was tolled all night and a light hoisted on 
to the school-house yane, that those who had gone 
fishing might find their way home without wreck- 
ing their boats. 

The island is very primitive still, in spite of the 
teachers. Its richest trader lives in a common 
tent, sleeping on a pile of reindeer skins, and can 
neither read nor write. He sells looking-glasses 
all through this wild region, and does a business 
of $100,000 a year without gold, silver, bank-note, 
or check. It is all carried on by barter, furs and 
whalebone (at one time he had $75,000 worth 
in his store) being exchanged for flour and 
tobacco. 

At another school up on the Yukon River, the 
way some people try to go to the Klondike to dig 
for gold, the Roman Catholic Sisters have a gar- 
den, and an Indian woman for head farmer. She 
teaches the children how to raise potatoes, turnips, 


might be carried out to sea. Then a 
wee girl-baby (just born, so of course she did 
not suffer much) was thrown away. Her older 
sister thought this was rather too bad, and brought 
her back, and took care of her for a few days 
until she was tired. Then a neighbor took her 
up, and nursed and watched over her until she was 
twelve, when she sold her to be married and to be 
a slave. Which was the worse? But to be both 
together! No Boston girl would stand it, and the 
little Alaskan maid did not long; for her hus- 
band was so cruel to her that she ran away to one 
of the mission schools, and now is so bright and 
happy that she acts as interpreter when people 
visit the school, who speak English only. 

But in all Alaska not one of its twenty schools 
ranks beyond the grammar grade, and the highest 
class in that is generally the same as the middle 
class in a New York public school. Still, the 
children care for books more than those do who 
live in warmer climates, though their mothers do 
not always see why, and, when they are late in 
getting breakfast ready, wonder that their boys 
and girls run off without it, preferring to go 
hungry rather than to be tardy at school. 

Fathers are so poor in Alaska, even when they 
are not drunk, that once a teacher fed over thirty 
boys at a single meal. At least, the teacher was 
going to doit; but, just as they had their mouths 
full and were feeling comfortable, he held up 
thirty empty bean-cans, saying he had no use for 
them. The children stopped eating, wondering 
what he meant, till at last it occurred to them that 
it would be a good plan to put back into the cans 
some of the beans, and take them home to their 
starving parents, which they did. 
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These boys used even to save 
cherry-seed, so as “ to get the pits 
from them to eat”; for at times 
there is little food, not even wal- 
rus hides, which are like whip- 
lashes. 

There never need have been 
so much hunger and poverty in 
Alaska, if people elsewhere had 
not been careless, cruel, and so 
eager to make money right off 
that they would not stop to think 
of the future. 

Fifty years ago the whales in 
the North Pacific were killed by 
thousands: those that escaped 
death swam to Bering Sea. But 
white men went after them, and 
killed them there, so that only 
those are out of danger who 
swam clear up to the North Pole, 
where neither Nansen nor Peary 
has yet found many of them. 


In this way the Alaskan natives 


lost their food supply, for they 
no longer had whale-fat. 

In the old times the closing of 
a whaling season was celebrated 
as a jubilee, with many kinds of 
_ games, one of which was the 

tossing into the air a woman 
‘done up in a blanket. Such 
tossing was reckoned as high 
honor, for only those were tossed 
who had helped best in the whal- 
ing days. 

Walrus food was lost to the 
natives in just the same way as 
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MY ENGLISH FOURTH 
JULY 
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BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


WO years ago I happened 
to be visiting some Eng- 
lish friends in a country 

town in Northamptonshire, Eng- 
land, during the month of July. 
Of course, the English people 
know very little about the 


whale-fat had been. But not 


long ago walruses were so nu- 
merous that their bellowings 
could be heard above the roar of 
the crackling, breaking ice-fields. 
Still, salmon were left unto | | 

them; but, when five millions of | 
canned salmon are yearly shipped |] | 
from Alaska, few remain for the jf \ 

natives to eat. ui 

Seals, too, are rapidly disap- 
pearing. Kotik and Matka were 
two splendid seals, who saw all 
their relatives killed, and who 
had a vexed time themselves 
with the beachmaster seals. Their story was so 
sad and pretty that Dr. Jordan wrote a little 
book about it when he was in the Pribylof Islands 
as seal commissioner. It is just the nicest book 
for a Christmas present for grandparents or 
children. 

Whales, walruses, salmon, seals, all gone or 
going! What food is there for Alaska? Plenty, 
if the United States government will buy reindeer, 
who live on the long white, fibrous moss which 
covers the plains. If the Klondikers had had 
reindeer when they went hunting for gold, they 
would not have employed pack-dogs, who die from 
fatigue, and at best can only travel fifteen to 
twenty-five miles a day. 

But Siberians, who owned the deer, were super- 
stitious; and when any of them were sick, the 
Shamans said it was because they had sold their 
deer. So for a long time they refused to sell any. 
Finally, the government gave a station for them 
at Cape Prince of Wales, and bought one hundred 
and nineteen head. Seventy-eight fawns were 
born the next spring, and a Siberian man and five 
Eskimo boys were coaxed into caring for them ; for 
in severe blizzards the herd gets separated, though, 
when the weather clears, the missing ones are 
almost always found. 


i 


Fourth, merely having an indis- 
tinct idea when it comes, and 
why and how it is celebrated, 
just the same as we have a hazy 
understanding of their celebra- 
tion of the Queen’s birthday. 
If they speak of the Fourth at 
all to an American, it is usually 
to say of it, “Oh, yes, that is the 
day when we gave you your in- 
dependence,” which, of course, 
sounds very funny to us. 

I had thought I would buy 
some fireworks and crackers, 
and have a little celebration of 


my own, just to show them how 


THE ITALIAN BOY. 


The Lapps make better herders than the Sibe- 
rians, and in 18938 some of them went over to 
Alaska. Still, it takes a long while to become a 
good herder; for he must know how to throw a 
lasso — and reindeer are fleet — and where to find 
sheltered places for the fawns. 

If the Alaskans can keep reindeer, they can be 
well off without their gold mines; for reindeer 
hams are good, and reindeer tongues are delicious. 
Reindeer skins make fine military trousers and 
gloves, and are handsome for book bindings and 
furniture coverings. 

On the whole, it is pleasanter for old people and 
little children to live out of Alaska; but grown- 
up boys and girls can have a very good time 
there, now reindeer are increasing and railroads 
coming. 


He that loses his conscience has nothing left that 
is worth keeping. Therefore, be sure you look to 
that. And in the next place look to your health, 
and, if you have it, praise God, and value it next 
to a good conscience; for health is the second bless- 
ing that wemortals are capable of,—a blessing that 
money cannot buy. Therefore, value it, and be 
thankful for rt. Izaak WALTON. 


we did it, and that an American 
could be loyal, even if far away 
from home. Imagine, then, 
my surprise, when my saying 
that I was going to do so met 
with the greatest dismay by my 
hosts. They said I would cer- 
tainly be arrested. It seems 
that the laws against fireworks 
and such things are much more 
strict there than here, and that 
no one can fire them off without 
haying gotten a special permit 
todo so. Think of that, young 
American people! 

So I had to give up my plan. 

It so happened that the 4th and 
5th of July had been fixed tpon 
for holding a charitable fair, or, 
as they called it, “bazaar,” in 
the town, for the purpose of 
raising money to complete a 
chapel being built at the parish 
almshouse; and it ended in my 
only celebration of the Fourth being my going 
to that. And, really, it was so different from any 
church fair I have ever attended in this country, 
and was so interesting, that I decided after it was 
over that I had had a real good day. 

The English are great people for outdoor life, 
and this fair was held in the grounds of the home 
of the richest man in the town. A beautiful old 
stone house it was, covered with vines; and the 
gardens stretched for acres down behind the house 
to a little river. All around them was a high stone 
wall, so that the people who came to the fair 
were as much by themselves as if they had been 
in a church or hall, while they had much more 
liberty. 

The first thing which struck me as odd was the 
arrangement made for different prices for admis- 
sion. The price from 2 p.m.to 4 p.m. was a shil- 
ling. This was the time when the aristocracy and 
the people who form in England what is called 
“society ” came. From 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. the ad- 
mission was sixpence, and the tradesmen’s class 
came. After 6 p.m. the price was threepence, 
and the laboring classes came. What made it 
seem so odd was that everybody was perfectly 
well suited by this arrangement, but I couldn't 
help think what an awful disturbance it would have 
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caused in this country if any such division had 
been proposed. 

A band was stationed on one of the terraces and 
played nearly all of the time. Several large tents 
were erected, in which there were stalls for the 
sale of fancy articles. Others had various kinds 
of refreshments. There were a good many out- 
door games for the men and boys. I saw one 
which was new to me. A lot of sticks were 
driven down into the ground, so as to be about 
two feet high. On top they had three prongs. 
In these were laid lightly cocoanuts, one in each. 
The man who had charge of it had a basket full of 
cricket balls. The players stood off so many feet, 
and paid so many pence for three shots. If they 
knocked a cocoanut out of its resting-place, they 
had it. 

The titled people of the vicinity always look 
upon a fair of this kind as one of the things which 
it is their duty to assist, not only with gifts and 
money, but by their presence; and it is no doubt 
true that many people go and buy simply for the 
sake of seeing them and‘trading with them. I am 
quite willing to confess that I spent all the change 
I had for the sake of haying real live countesses 
act as sales-girls. They make good ones, too, and 
sold flat-iron holders and tended a bran grab-basket 
with as much earnestness and grace as if they 
had been selling jewelled bric-A’-brac at a great 
London bazaar. 

How well they did may be seen from the fact 
that the two days’ fair in a town of only 2,500 in- 
habitants netted $1,500. 

One novel feature was the “Jumble Fair.” In 
one large tent was gathered a great quantity and 
variety of second-hand articles contributed by the 
people of the parish. They ranged from perfectly 
good suits of clothes and dresses down to a dis- 
carded frying-pan. These were all marked for sale, 
but at such very low prices that they became really 
gifts. To this part of the fair the poorer part of 
the people flocked in crowds; and I had had a 
chance beforehand to learn how they had been 
saving their small amounts of money for weeks 
with this in view. They got here really good 
articles, which would be worth to them many times 
the prices paid, while at the same time their self- 
respect was saved. They were not recipients of 
charity, and they all could feel that they were 
doing their part in helping along the fair; did 
feel so, and seemed to take great pride in it. 


THE RACE OF THE FLOWERS. 


Tuer trees and the flowers seem running a race, 
But none treads down the other; 

And neither thinks it his disgrace 
To be later than his brother. 

Yet the pear-tree shouts to the lilac-tree, 
“Make haste, for the spring is late! ” 

And the lilac-tree whispers to the chestnut-tree 
(Because he is so great), 

“Pray you, great sir, be quick, be quick; 

For down below we are blossoming thick! ” 


Then the chestnut hears, and comes out in bloom, 
White or pink, to the tip-top boughs. 
Oh! why not grow higher, there’s plenty of room, 
You beautiful tree, with the sky for your house? 
Then, like music, they seem to burst out together, 
The little and the big, with a beautiful burst. 
They sweeten the wind, they paint the weather ; 
And no one remembers which was first,— 
White rose, red rose, 
Bud rose, shed rose, 
Larkspur and lily, and the rest; 
North, east, south, west, 
June, July, August, September! 
Ever so late in the year will come 
Many a red geranium, and chrysanthemums up to 
November. 


Then the winter has overtaken them all, 

The fogs and the rains begin to fall; 

And the flowers, after running their races, 

Are weary, and shut up their faces, 

And under the ground they go to sleep. 

“Ts it very far down?” — “Yes, ever so deep.” 


Litireut LEVEE. 
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PAPER DOLLS. 
In Two Parts.— Part I. 
BY ANNIE MARIE BLISS. 


HE was a dainty maiden of thirteen years, 
with hair like the sunlight and eyes as blue 
as the Colorado sky above. He was a man 

of thirty-five, with deep brown eyes and sweetly 
curving lips, a face delicately modelled, but wear- 
ing the pallor of an invalid. 

They sat together on the platform of a cabin 
that clung close to the mountain side, he in a 
padded chair, and she on a big cushion at his feet. 
An easel, over which hung a well-daubed palette, 
stood at one side, where it had been placed when 
it grew too dark for work. 

“Look, Uncle Rob, see the mountains pull their 
black night-gowns up over their heads,” said Ray; 
“and the little clouds are kissing them good- 
night.” 

“What a fanciful little puss you are, Ray,— your 
father’s own child! When we were chums in col- 
lege, Arthur Holley was always saying something 
picturesque; and your dear little mother was too 
spiritual for this rough old world. Ill never for- 
get the day he brought you here. You were like 
a piece of porcelain statuary, as dainty and frag- 
ile: that was why he came West. I had ‘ bached’ 
it for ten years, and knew how to keep house like 
any Bridget from Erin; and I’ll wager no Back 
Bay infant ever. received more devotion than our 
little piece of sunshine. And you have been as 
happy and free as the birds. It’s too bad you’ve 
only this battered-up Uncle Rob left to you, my 
little orphan chick.” ~ 

“You're just the dearest old love in the world, 
and I won’t hear you talk so,” and she closed his 
lips with a kiss; “and papa himself couldn’t have 
been more to me than you have been. Some time 
Tl show you what I’m good for, so you will see 
you hayen’t wasted all that love.” 

“Dear little heart, just as if you weren’t contin- 
ually showing me! ” 

The sunset flames faded to gray as the shadows 
crept over the cafion. Here and there twinkled 
the lights in the cabin windows that looked like 
glow-worms on the rugged sides of the hill coun- 
try. The holy stillness was broken by the even- 
ing hymn of some devout Cornishman, as he 
plodded homeward from his sunless workhouse, 
the tiny watchmen of the sky hung out their lan- 
terns, and Nature rested in sweet content. 


When Robert Walden, fresh from college and 
full of artistic fancies, had come to the land of 
blue sky and golden-hearted hills, he indulged in 
the conceit of building his log cabin after the pat- 
tern of an English castle; and so ingeniously were 
the logs sawed and fitted that the effect produced 
was striking. Here he lived the ideal life of an 
artist, and painted and dreamed until the thirst for 
gold absorbed his passion for painting; and for ten 
years he had roughed it with the Cornish miners. 

Then came Arthur Holley, his school friend, 
with his baby girl; and the two friends lived and 
planned for her, each taking his turn at being 
home-keeper and miner, until the accident which 
killed the father and maimed for life the brave- 
hearted Rob. 


The savings of years were swallowed up in an 
unwise speculation; and Rob felt his courage fast 
going as he faced life, a cripple, with a child de- 
pendent upon his efforts. Then he took up his 
brushes again, this time for the “loaves and 
fishes,” with love for art a minor consideration; 
and under his skilful fingers grew souvenirs of the 
grand old Rockies, with their peaks and cafions, 
rushing creeks and graceful waterfalls, finding 
ready sale for his dainty paintings in Denver, the 
Mecca of the Western traveller. 

In the fashion of children, Ray imitated in her 
play her “Uncle” Rob, who was the one alto- 
gether lovely in her eyes. 

She was an imaginative child; and “ Fairy 
Castle,” as she named their cabin, became the 
abode of numberless knights and ladies, as she 
and Robert read the entrancing tales of “ Ivanhoe” 
and the fairy-like stories of Scott and Shakspere. 

While Robert painted, she with her own little 
set of brushes and paints transferred her wonder- 
ful knights and ladies to paper with wondrous 
skill. Cutting them out, she ingeniously fitted 
them with tiny braces that they might stand alone, 
hinged their limbs so that they would move, then 
fashioned removable suits for the various seasons 
and occasions for their appearing in public. Then, 
as Robert read to her, she put her litthke men and 
women through their parts with startling activity 
and naturalness. 

It was a pretty play for man and child; and 


with many a laugh and joke Romeo and Juliet 


were treated to a complete suit of servants’ and 
gardeners’ clothes, and Richard the Lion-hearted 
was given a Jack burro to ride and the United 
States pennant to wave on his spear-point. 


As night settled down in the cafion, Robert and 
Ray went inside for their evening reading; and, 
hardly had the lamp been lighted, when there was 
heard a halloo and the butt of a whip struck 
against the porch. 

It was not an uncommon occurrence: a trayel- 
ler had met with an accident to his trusty burro, 


and the next camp was too far away for the lame - 


little fellow to travel. So refreshment and lodg- 
ing were asked for overnight. 

Most graciously did little Ray do the duties of 
hostess, and, conducting the burro to the shed, 
helped to dress the cut limb and feed and bed the 
animal, then conducted their guest to Robert. 

“Good evening, sir,” said the stranger. “I hope 
my intrusion will not seriously affect your house- 
hold. This little maid has shown herself very 
much of a surgeon; but the little animal can’t go 
any further just now”— But his speech was 
cut short by Robert’s eager exclamation : — 

“ Jerome Masters, is this you? Yes, I know it 
is.” And he put out his hand, smiling and his 
eyes flashing as he did so. 

“Robert Walden’s eyes and smile, if I live,” 
said the stranger; “but you are changed since 
we left college. This is a grand surprise.” 

“The years have used me more roughly than 
you,” said Robert; “but, after all, hearts don’t 
grow old, and we are only boys grown taller — and 
thinner, in my case.” 

Then “boys” indeed they were; and it was a 
bright evening they passed in the little castle cabin, 
recalling old times. Ray listened eagerly and with 
shining eyes to the stories of the larks in which 
her father figured as a boy; and Jerome, looking 
down into her sweet face, straightway fell in love 
with the little woman child. 

“And how do you amuse each other, way out 
here in the wilderness? ” said he to Ray, lifting her 
face in his hands. “You don’t look as if you 
were lonesome or dull.” 

“We play dolls,” said Ray, laughing. 
lovely fun. Don’t you want to see them?” 
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“Most certainly I do, little sweetheart.” 

So Ray brought out her little court folks; and, 
as Robert read, she put them through their parts, 
and charmed her small audience till he joined in 
with boyish zest, and danced King Lear around till 
the old gentleman was dizzy, and reeled tipsily. 
The evening was all too short; but several days 
passed before it was safe to travel with Jack, in 
which the friendship between Ray and Jerome 
ripened to a rosy hue. 

Merrily the hills echoed with their laughing and 
chattering, as Ray escorted Jerome to the top of 
the cafion roadway as he left them for his East- 
ern flight. 

“Keep busy, little girl, and work at your paint- 
ing; and some day you shall come and study with 
me, in Boston. Then perhaps it will be to Paris 
that we will go. I wish I could take you back 
with me now.” 

“But I'll give you Juliet to remember me by; 
and I’ve dressed her in her wedding gown, and 
put her travelling coat in to cover it up on the 
train. You must look at her often, so she'll not 
be lonesome.” 

“So 7d not be lonesome, you mean; for I shall 
miss my little Ray more than I want to think of. 
Auf wiedersehen, little one.” And so Jerome 
Masters and Miss Juliet started for Boston, to at- 
tend to the business affairs of Ray Holley. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHAT BELLE DID. 


BY LUCIE D. WELSH. 


ELLE was a little two-year old girl, with long 
B brown curls. 

She was very fond of visiting grandma 
who lived in the next house, and grandma was 
always glad to see her. 

Sometimes grandma and grandpa went to ride, 
and they would take Belle with them. She liked 
this very much. 

One day she went for her usual visit, and found 
grandpa and grandma getting ready to go some- 
where. 

“Where go?” asked Belle. 

“We are going to Littleton to stay all day,” said 
grandma. 

“Belle go, too,” said the little one, trotting off 
toward home to get ready. 

Grandma laughed, and said, “ Let her go.” 

So grandma went down to mamma’s house to 
explain the matter to mamma. 

Mamma was willing to spare her little girl, and 
in a short time they were driving away over the 
smooth roads to Littleton. 

For some time after they had reached the house 
Belle was contented to look at picture-books and 
to play on the piano. 

At last, however, she became tired of this, and 
wanted to go out of doors. 

Grandma put on her own black bonnet and 
Belle’s white one, and they went to see the hens 
and the turkeys and the cows and the pigs. 
They saw some bee-hives; but they didn’t go very 
near them, because they were afraid of being stung. 

At last they went into the back yard, where 
there was a pile of wood and ever so much chip 
dirt and sawdust. 

When Belle saw that nice, soft dirt, her eyes 
brightened; and she said: “Oh, Belle dig. Belle 
dig.” 

Grandma went into the house, and asked fora 
tin pail and an old spoon; and soon Belle was 
digging away to her heart’s content. 

Grandma went into the house, and left her, 
thinking she could do no mischief. 


Belle’s eyes were sharper than grandma’s, how- 
ever; for she soon spied some mischief to do. 

Not very far off from where Belle was digging 
were eighteen or twenty big milk-cans. They 
were set out to dry in the sun. 

When Belle saw them, she thought they would 
be very nice things to hold sand in. 

So she filled her pail just as fast as she could, 
and emptied the dirt into the first can. In a few 
minutes she was ready for another, and so on, 
until there was a pile of dirt in the bottom of each 
can. 

She had just finished the last one when grandma 
came out. 

‘O grandma,” said she, “see Belle’s pies.” 
And she took grandma’s hand, and led her to the 
cans. 

“Why, Belle, Belle, what a naughty girl!” said 
grandma. 

But Belle only laughed. She was so small she 
did not understand that all of those cans would 
have to be washed again. 
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TEMPERANCE SERMONS. 
No. IV. 
BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


“The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are,””— 

1 Cor. iii. 17. 

Wuen, in day of Israel’s glory, Solomon, the wise, 
was king, 

With a court of gorgeous splendor, wealth of em- 
pire vast could bring, 

As his merchant-ships were sailing to the rich Phe- 
nician shore, 

Unto Hiram, king of Tyre, embassy this message 
bore: 

“Solomon, whose father, David, thou didst ever 
hold in love, 

Peace abiding in his kingdom, would thy friendship 
further prove. 

When King David built his palace, Zion’s for- 
tressed heights upon, 

Thou didst send him firs and cedars from the hills 
of Lebanon. 


“Now unto the God of Israel, heaven of heavens 
cannot contain, 

Solomon would build a temple, dedicate it to his 
name. 

Send to him a man of cunning, skilled to work in 
stone and gold, 

Who from silver, brass, and iron beauty of device 
can mould. 

Send him also firs and cedars and the fine-grained 
algum wood, 

That the structure of the temple be enduring, 
firm, and good. 

Solomon will bid his servants with thy servants’ 
skill combine, 

And, in treaty, give thy household wheat and bar- 
ley, oil and wine.” 


So a widow’s son was chosen, craftsman wise in 
builder's art. 

Masons, workmen, slaves by thousands, in the 
wondrous work took part. 

Timbers firm were hewn and shapen, borne to 
Joppa by the sea: 

Thence were hauled, by beasts of burden, where 
the temple’s site should be. 

Stones were cut and squared and polished in the 
royal quarries far,— 

Sound of hammer, axe, or iron, wondrous building 
should not mar ; 

Walls were framed and pillars fashioned, richly 
overlaid with gold,— 

All that wealth and art could lavish, wrought for 
splendors manifold. 


Seven long years the builders builded, laboring 
with skill and might,— 

Reared the marvel of the ages on Jerusalem’s ter- 
raced height. 

Courts and temple, all were finished, dedicated to 
the Lord,— 

Sanctuary for his presence, dwelling for his holy 
word. 

Wondrous building in its structure and its harmony 
of plan, 

Place for sacrifice and mercy, meeting-place of 
God with man! 

Lamp of gold, forever burning, shone within the 
Holy Place, 

Set apart for priestly service, that should bless 
God’s chosen race. 


Built of Egypt’s famed acacia, stood the altar, firm, 
four-square, 

Whence a wreathing cloud of incense offering to 
God should bear. 

Curtains rich in Tyrian purple or in costly crimson 
bright, 

Fine-twined linen, gold-embroidered, veiled the 
Holiest Place from sight. 

In this Holy of the holies,— made the Law Divine 
to hold, 

With its mercy-seat enthroning sacred cherubim of 
gold,— 

Built of wood and gold enduring, hidden there 
within the veil, 

Ark of God was holy emblem,— Truth and Light 
that cannot fail. 


Greater marvel than the temple, honoring God’s 
holy name, 

Perfect in its plan and structure, is the wondrou 
human frame,— 

Wondrous in its inner glory,—sanctuary of the 
soul! — 

Holy Place of light unceasing, hallowing the per- 
fect whole,— 

Where the Law Divine is written and the Holy 
Presence dwells ; 

Where the oracle of conscience God’s own message 
clearly tells. 

Incense there is aspiration; life of love is sacri- 
fice ; 

Truth is golden lamp, eternal; priesthood there is 
service wise. 


Strength and skill of human power! build to God 
thy temple fair, 

With its outer courts of service and its sanctuary 
rare ; 

Ornament of bud and blossom, fruit and gem 
therein be wrought; 

Character, its fruit engrayen; precious gem, its 
loving thought. 

Consecrated be this temple with the holy rite of 
prayer, 

Purity of heart and living bear a worthy offering 
there. 

Know, O children of the Highest, ye God’s holy 
temples are; 

And God’s Spirit dwelleth in you! Let not aught 
his temples mar. 


The true child of God is constantly gaining 
“life more abundantly.” If he gets any of the 
divine life, he may gain more. This is the test 
of the true life. An essential feature tf vt is ad- 
vance from faith to faith, from hope to hope ; 
yes, from glory to glory. EK. E. Hate. 


But we all, with open face, beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Lord, the spirit.— 2 Cor. iii. 18 (Noyes’ Transla- 
tion). 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Happiness is a roadside flower growing on the 
highways of usefulness: plucked, it shall wither 
in thy hand; passed by, wt is fragrance to thy 
Trample the thyme beneath thy feet; be 
TUPPER. 


spirit. 
useful, be happy. 


AUTUMN SONG OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


Tue Autumn has filled me with wonder to-day, 

The wind seems so sad, while the trees look so gay, 

The sky is so blue, while the fields are so brown; 

While bright leaves and brown leaves drift all 
through the town. 

I wish I could tell why the world changes so; 

But I am a little girl,—I cannot know. 


The sun rises late, and then down goes so soon 

I think it is evening before it is noon! 

Of the birds and the flowers hardly one can be 
found, 

Though the little brown sparrows stay all the year 
round. 

I wish I could tell you where all the birds go; 

But I am a little girl,— I cannot know. 


O, Autumn, why banish such bright things as 
they? 

Pray, turn the world gently,—don’t scare them 
away ! 

And, now they are gone, will you bring them again? 

If they come in the spring, I may not be here 
then. K 

Why go they so swiftly, then come back so slow? 

Oh, I’m but a little girl— I cannot know. 

H. C. B. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A COURTEOUS HOST. 


BY GRACE A. CANNON. 


OME years ago, a young Irish setter was 
taken with his master and mistress to visit 
at a friend’s home, where also lived and was 

loved a certain collie dog. No sooner was Brett, 
the Irish setter, installed as a guest in the home of 
the collie dog, Prince, when the latter, with true 
hospitality, brought from among his treasures his 
“best bone” for Brett’s enjoyment. It is needless 
to say Brett thoroughly appreciated such delicate 
attention. 

Prince had a little house of his own for use 
when night came; and his master, not unmindful 
of the comfort of Prince’s guest, had one simi- 
larly constructed for Brett, though considerably 
smaller, as Prince was much larger of the two 
dogs, and consequently required more spacious 
quarters. For some reason, however, Brett was 
not satisfied with the provision made for him, 
and apparently preferred Prince’s accommodations 
rather than his own. 

Prince seemed to understand this, and also that 
Brett was his guest, and that his comfort and 
pleasure should be considered before his own. 
For early the next morning, when the master of 
the house went out to see how the two companions 
had fared during the night, to his surprise he 
found Brett comfortably stretched out in Prince’s 
sumptuous quarters, while Prince himself lay 
crowded in a most uncomfortable heap, his feet 
partly outside the little house, for greater com- 
fort, in Brett’s quarters, which would have been 
ample for Brett himself, had he only looked at the 
matter in that light. 

Could not some of us learn a lesson from 
Prince’s kindly disposition and attentions toward 
the stranger within his gate? 


Every man who observes vigilantly and resolves 
steadfastly grows unconsciously into genius. 
Buiwer Lytton. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Bess and Jennie belong to different Sunday 
schools, and they are not sisters. Great friends 
are they, though, and, of course, talk over every- 
thing together. 

It seems that there is a great difference as to the 
way each gets her lessons, and quite a difference, 
too, in the schools. 

Bess’ mother is always ready to help on the 
Sunday lesson. She takes the book or leaflet 
Saturday evening, and goes over the main points, 
explaining and illustrating. In this way Bess is 
ready to go to her class all prepared, and can 
answer questions. ; 

How happy that makes the teacher! And how 
happy Bess is, too, as she shows that she has 
studied the lesson, and understands it! 

But Jennie is not so fortunate. Her mother 
does not care, and says she has no time to spare. 
So the poor girl has the habit of going into the 
class not able to say anything, or to answer a 
question. How mortified she is! And how 
troubled is the teacher! Jennie declares she will 
not go to Sunday school much more. 

Then, in Bess’ Sunday-school, the minister is 
not superintendent; but he works with one, and 
goes into the school every Sunday, with a bright 
story. Or, if he does not make remarks, he goes 
among the classes, and speaks to all. All this 
makes everything pleasant, and makes everybody 
more interested. 

In Jennie’s school the minister is never, or 
hardly ever, seen. When he does appear, he acts 
as though there was no place for him. So Jennie 
feels as though she did not care to go to church: 
she does not know the minister. 

Now Bess and Jennie were talking it all over 
one day, and the Editor heard them. He could 
see that Bess would grow up to like to go to 
church, while Jennie would drift away. Whose 
fault? you ask. Can you not see? And yet the 
teacher is often held responsible. 

Ah! if parent and minister would join hands 
in this business, what prosperous Sunday schools 
we might have! Somedo. Many do not. Let 
us hope that more will. 


LETTER-BOX. 


SOMETHING TO TAX THE MEMORY AND 
INGENUITY. 


We give the following fifty questions, each 
to be answered by the name of a well-known 
author. The guessing of these questions will 
form a pleasant evening entertainment : — 

1. What a rough man said to his son when he 
wished him to eat properly. 

2. Is a lion’s house dug in the side of a hill where 
there is no water. 

3. Pilgrims and flatterers have knelt low to kiss 


4. Makes and mends for first-class customers. 
5. Represents the dwellings of civilized men. 
6. Is a kind of linen. 
7. Is worn on the head. 
A name that means such fiery things I can’t 
describe their pains and stings. 

9. Belonging to a monastery. 

10. Not one of the four points of the compass, 
but inclining toward one of them. 

11. Is what an oyster heap is like to be. 

12. Is a chain of hills containing a dark treas- 
ure. 

18. Always useful, as you see; but, between you 
and me, he never was much of a chicken. 

14. An American manufacturing town. 

15. Humpbacked, but not deformed. 
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16. An internal pain. 

17. Value of a word. 

18. A ten-footer, whose name begins with fifty. 

19. A brighter and smarter than the other one. 

20. Work in precious metals. 

21. A very vital part of the body. 

22. A lady’s garment. 

23. A small talk and heavy weight. 

24. A prefix and a disease. 

25. Comes from a pig. 

26. A disagreeable fellow to have on one’s foot. 

27. A sick place of worship. 

28. A mean dog ’tis. 

29. An official dreaded by the students of English 
universities. 

30. His middle name is suggestive of an Indian 
or a Hottentot. 

31. A manufactured metal. 

32. A game and a male of the human species. 

33. An answer to “ Which is the greater poet, 
William Shakespeare or Martin F. Tupper?” 

34. Meat! What are you doing? 

35. Is very fast, indeed. 

36. A barrier built by an edible. 

37. To agitate a weapon. 

38. Red as an apple, black as night, a heavenly 
sight or a perfect fright. 

39. A domestic worker. 

40. A slang exclamation. 

41. Pack away closely, never scatter, and, doing 
so, youll soon get at her. 

42. A young domestic animal. 

43. One that is more than a sandy shore. 

44, A fraction in the currency and the prevail- 
ing fashion. 

45. Mamma is in perfect health, my child; and 
thus he named a poet mild. 

46. A girl’s name and a male relative. 

47. Take a heavy field-piece, nothing loath, and, 
in doing so, yowll find them both. 

48. Put an edible grain ’twixt an ant and a bee, 
and a much-loved poet you'll see. 

49. A common domestic animal and what it can 
never do. 

50. Each human head in time, ’tis said, will 
turn to him, though he be dead. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 3. 


Enigma VII. Every Other Sunday. 

Enigma VIII. I knowa bank where the wild thyme 
grows. 

Enigma IX. A new broom sweeps clean. 

ANAGRAM. Honest and true the whole way through. 

Cross-worp. Russet. 

Lerrer Puzzux. A bird in the hand is-worth two 
in the bush. 


Pr Puzzan. 


Our keenest sorrow may be spent to bring 
The dearest guest our life has ever known, — 
Sweet patience, who, in gathering the sting 
From others’ lives, forgets about her own. 
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